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For the Western Examiner. 
AN ESSAY, 

On the existence, or non-ex'stence, of a Crea- 
tive Omnipotence, called God. 
(Continued from page 132.) 

In the supposition that God created the uni- 
verse, there is a difficulty which has already 
been treated on in the Exsay on Spirit, and the 
first number of the Review of Good.* It is, 
‘** how could God create something out of no- 
thing?” And “how, after matter was created, 
could God, being simply Spirit, act upon it?” 
In relation to this I shall refer the reader to 
those two articles, and shall here only remark, 
that before matter existed, God being infinite 
and omnipresent, occupied every point of space. 
There was, therefore, no space and no such 
thing asnothing. If God, then, created the 


’ 





world, he created it not out of nothing ‘ut out 
of his own substance and essence. How could 
spirit be changed into matter? 

When we suppose a God, we lay down the 
following rule, ‘whatever pleases him is right 
and good—whatever does not please him is 
evil and wrong.” ‘There is then no natural 
and invariable rule of right and wrong, because 
it all depends upon the caprice and the nature 
of an uncontrolled and independent being 
If he, therefore, was to see fit to change his 
own nature, so that evil should become good, 
then we shold be as much bound—it would 
be as much our duty to commit crimes as it is 
now to avoid them—-whereas rejecting the 
idea of a God and making our duties and 
laws to depend on the relation of man to man, 
we have an unalterable and determined rule. 
Tt may be said that the law is as much natural 
in one case as in the other—that as God is our 
maker he has a right to give us laws—and 
those laws are natural laws. Without quib- 
bling about the word natural, I have here all 
that I desire. (God, as our maker, has the 
right to give us such laws as he pleases; there- 
fore, as our maker, if he were to change natures 
with Satan, he would still possess the same 
right, and his law becoming in that case that 
vice should be virtue and virtue vice, we should 
be equally bound to obey it. I shall, however, 
deny the right. Itis a right created by power 
and might, and does not make right, and if: 
the evil principle of the Persians was to over- 
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* Not yet published; it will fullow the present Essay. 
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come the good, or if the devil should conquer 
God—then, according to the doctrine, power 
would still make right. If men are sentient 
beings they have a right to be instrumental 
in making the laws which are to govern them- 
selves. No arbitrary and isolated being has 
aright to make laws for them. It may be 
said that (:od can never become evil, and that 
therefore the argument has no force. Is it im- 
possiile? No, because God is omnipotent— 
he can alter his nature if he pleases. It is be- 
cause he said he is unchangeable. This is a 
mere assertion. It is said, **God is unchange- 
able because he says that he is, and because 
he always speaks the truth.” And then again, 
‘**he speaks the truth because he is unchange- 
able.” Now, whe dves not see that this is 
mere reasoning in a circle? Allowing that he 
does exist, and that he has declared himself 
unchangeable, how do we know that he speaks 


‘the truth? To answer “because he is God” is 


no reason; it is merely saying ‘the speaks 
truth because he speaks truth.” How do we 
know that he will not some time alter his nature 
so that truth may cease to be one of his attri, 
butes and » lie may be meritorious? These are 
bold and daring views and may be branded 
with the epithet blasphemy, but they are not 
stated here in scorn or levity. They are seri- 
ous and dispassionate queries, not intended to 
wound the feelings of any man, but put as 
having an important bearing upon the subject. 

With the stated objections before me, I am 
now about to consider the proofs offered of the 
existence of a God. Without: troubling my 
readers with latin, I start with the following 
axiom of Sir Isaac Newton. He says, ‘I form 
no hypotheses, for whatever is not deduced 
from phenomena, is to be called a hypothesis; 
and hypotheses, either concerning metaphys- 
ics, or occular qualities, or mechanics, have no 
place in philosophy.’’? ‘God is an hypothesis, 
and stands in need of proof. The burden of 
proof is with the Theist. He cannot require 
me to prove that God does not exist—because 
if it is not proved that he does exist, I have no 
right to believe it By phenomena, Newton 
means every thing cognizable by our senses. . 
Let us therefore enquire what proof we derive 
from our senses and our experisnce, of the 
existen.s of a God? Af the Deity should ap- 
pear to us under any mage-98 1 convince our 
senses of his existence, this would certainly 
command belief. It has been said that he has 
been seen. The question is therefore one of 
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credibility of evidence—but asa spirit cannot |watch, took it to be a living animal, and crush- 
become cognizable to the senses—as the theo- | :d it with a stone to kill it. It does not neces- 
logical God is incapable of local visibility, we |sarily follow that because a cause precedes an 
are warranted in saying that the evidence is not /effect a hundred times, it will always do so— 
worthy of belief. If a shape of mist or fire!and it does not therefore follow that such effects 
should appear to me and declare itself God, Ijalways prove a designer. Experience has 
should have excellent proof of the existence'taught us that the watch was designed and 
of the fire or mist, but none whatever of the made by means of an imtelligence, but it has 
existence of a spiritual God. We derive as |not taught us that the eve was designed. The 
little evidence from reason, as from the senses jaxiom then begs the whole question—because 
or human evidence, because the same reason sas such appearances prove design only, where 
that teaches that matter is not eternal, teaches! we have seen them produced by design—they 
that God is not eternal. The same reason|prove no such thing in cases where we have 
which proves the necessity of a creator to the|not seen them produced. Now when we see 
universe, proves a creator to God. ithe eye of a man, we have no right to infer de- 
I come now to the grand argument—that |sign, because we have never seen design make 
of design. It is hardly worth the while for me/an eye. Design is in fact the action of one 
to state the argument, so many changes have/part of the universe upon another—we can 
been rung upon it thatit is too well known to |make no more of it—and of course we should 
need a formal statement of it. With Paley, |have no right to apply the word to the action 
therefore, and every poet and moralist for ajof God upon the universe, or the universe 
hundred years dwn, staring me in the face—I |upon its parts. We cannot reason froma part 
shall proceed to state in the first place, that tothe whole. We have no more right to sup- 
the greater the design (I use the word in the |pose that God, or the innate power of the 
common acceptation) in the universe—-the juniverse, forms the eye in the same way as the 
more powers it requires in God, and therefore man does the watch, than we have to say that 
the more impossible is it that he can exist. |the attraction of the magiet or chemical affin- 
If the eye of man, the mechanics of the body, jity proves the same quality i the creative 
and the thousand wonders of the eartharetoo!power. Design in man—magnetisin and affin- 
great to be ascribed to the power of the uni-|ity are all the action of one part of matter 
verse, they are also too great to be ascribed to upon another—and we have therefore just as 
God. The argument is, that the great marks |much right to apply the words magnetism, 
of design ip the world prove a creative God— |affinity, or gr ivitation, to the power, wherever 
and with the same reason the great powers re- jit may be, which forms the eye, asto apply to 
quired to produce that design, prove a creator |it the term design. 
to God. The argument therefore falls short,} But allowing the axiom inits full extent-- 
because it applies with equal force to the pow-|allowing that the eye, and every thing else 
ersof God. It is certainly wonderful how the |does prove design, still the postulate is entire- 
inherent power of the universe can produce |ly unconnected withthe axiom. It imay prove 
such effects, but it isno less wonderful how the {a designing power—-but that designirg power 
inherent power of God can do it? | may as well be in the universeasin God. To 
But a stricter enquiry into the argument |say that the designer is God is entirely an as- 
will show its entire fallacy. What is design? |sumption. It doesnot proceed from ihe prem- 
It is intelligence exerted to produce a certain |ises. ‘The argument stands thus. The con- 
effect. It is in fact the action of one part of|struction of the eve proves a designer—there- 
the universe upon another. It is stated that /fore (why?) that designer is God. This is a 
when we see a watch, we know that some one |perfect non-seguiter—not deducible from the 
made it. Wesee the design and therefore in- |preinises. 
fer the designer; and in like manner when we} But the argument proves too much. How 
see the eye of a man we see the design and jis it proved that the soul was created? There 
likewise infer a designer, and that designer is |are marks of design in the soul also—or else 
God. ‘The argument appears very specious, |you cannot prove but that itis eternal. What- 
but I proceed to show that the premises are ever marks of design you trace in the soul, the 
wrong. The axiom is, when we see a watch |same can be shown in God; and therefore, any 
we see design and infer adesigner. We know largument which proves that the soul was crea- 
that some man must have made it. How do|ted, proves, also, that God was. If design in 
we know it? Notas an inherent truth—but be-/the soul is proven by its powers, its faculties 
cause we have known men to make watches. ‘and the effects produced by it on the body— 
That this is so is plain, from the fact that the |then the infinite faculties and powers of God, 
South Sea Islander when he first got hold of a'and the effects produced by him on the uni- 
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verse, prove infinitely more design in him, and 
that he musthave hada creator. The soul 
must be uncreated and immortal, or the argu- 
inent of design is null and void. 

But it is said that design proves intelligence, 
and that as the universe is unintelligent, de- 
sign must therefore prove a God. Here are 
four direct assertions, without proof. Ihave 
already shown that what men aie pleased to 
denominate design, Coes not of necessity prove 
a designer. I have shown elsewhere that the 
term intelligence does not apply to either the 
universe or to God—because it is the faculty 
of a portion of the whole universe and cannot 
apply either to the whole universe or to 
its creator, if it had one. Besides, design 
does not necessarily imply intelligence, or 
at least, spiritual intelligence. The bird 
that makes its nest uses design, but this is 
not produced by a spiritual intelligence—and 
therefore, although you prove design in the 
world to its full extent, it does not prove a 
spiritual creator. 

In every point of view, therefore, the argu- 
ment is insufficient, and it only affords another 
proof of the facility with which men take for 
granted the whole point at issue, and with how 
mich complacency they regard a_ solution 
which, efier all, removes not a whit of the diffi- 
culty. , 

I have already considered elsewhere the ob- 
jection that tuatter cannot be eternal. I have 
merely to say here, that Space always existed, 
that Time always was. They are both inde- 
pendent of God. He created neither. They 


are atleast co-exisient with him. There is also | 


a common argument, whichis thus stated,— 
that in following up the chain of man, there 
must have been at least one man who was not 
begotten—that there could have been no infin- 
ite succession of mankind. Whynot, as well 
as an infinite succession of moments of time? 

It is also asserted, as a common objection, 
that the Atheist makes every thing to proceed 
from chance. A more silly objection certain- 
ly never occurred to the mind of any being. 
In the Grst place, to him who studies nature 
with a searching eye-and an enquiring mind, 
it must be plain that every event is the effect 
of unvarying laws. There is, therefore, nosuch 
thing as chance, and the word should be struck 
out of the language. All men a:ree that those 
laws do exist. The Theist ascribes them as 
emanating from God; the Atheist as imposed 
by the vaiverse on itself. The laws which 
nature imposes on herself are certainly not 
chance, or it they are, the Theist must allow 
that the nature imposed by God on himself is 
also chance. If it is considered that chance 
formed the universe because it had no creator— 
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why, then, chance formed God because he had 
no creator, The objection of chance applies 
to one system as well asto the other, and has 
no application to either. 

A great objection is conceived to be, that mo- 
tion dves not belong to matter. Inertness ie 
applied to matter as a quality, and it is argued 
that as matter is inert, it could not produce 
effects unless by the action of the creative 
power. low to assert that motion does not 
belong to matter is to take for granted what 
ought to be proved. How, I should like to be 
informed, is it known that motion is not a pro- 
perty of matter, and that inertia is? Have we 
ever seen a particle of matter atrest? Is not 
the wer'd on which we live—are not the planets 
—i- not the sun perpetually moving? It is sin- 
vular that we should assume rest to be the 
natural state of matter, when we have never 
yet seen one atom at rest. It is said, that if 
the forces acting on the earth were all atnihi- 
lated, the earth would remain stationary for- 
ever. What gives the whole system its motion? 
Is it not that the atoms which form the differ- 
ent masses, collecting together, bestowed the 
motion of which they were possessed upon the 
masses which they formed, so that the motion 
of the earth could not be stopped without an- 
nihilating the power of motion inherent in the 
atoms composing the earth? The motion of 
the earth is to be reached only through ite 
atoms. Their motion must be taken away first 
—for the earth is a collection of atoms which 
possessed motion before they amalgamated 
inoamass. The truth is, that inertia is not a 
quality of matter, for no atom is ever at rest. 
What is change | ut motion?—and is not matter 
continually changing? 

ProMETHEUS 
(Concluded in our next.) 





To the Editors of the Western Examiner. 

GENTLEMEN—I have been a constant reader 
of the Western Examiner, and enjoy a heart- 
felt gratification in finding so much talent ral- 
lied in defence of truth and virtue in this wes- 
tern country. The moral courage and disin- 
terested benificence of its pub'isher, in giving 
his name and pecuniary support to insure 


the continuance of its publication, will re. 


ceive the thanks of a!! Free Enquirers. While 


the multitude of our fellow creatures are as- 
sembling obediently every week at the ring- 
ing of bells to hear sectarian dogmas re-it- 
terated; to hear absurd and marvellous tales 
of miracles and prophecies ; to hear mysteri- 
ous accounts of the origin of sin and moral 
evil; to hear the incomprehensible mode of 
the atonement, said to make them religious and 
happy; and to hear anathemaa preached a- 
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gainst all the truly great philanthropists, who 
have really improved science and the condi- 
tion of man, so highly calculated to infuriate 
the priesthood—while these things are enac- 
ting, and the prejudices of mankind alive to 
the defence of superstition, to seea fw indi- 
viduals boldly step forth in support of truth, 
exhibits a degree of moral courage deserving 
of the highest admiration. io on and perse- 
vere in your course. There are hundreds who 
can mparocene pecs motives and will reward 
your labors. There are many (although the 
million have not been educated to feel the emo- 
tion,) who feel and know that such a thing 
exists as a pure and disinterested philanthro- 
phy and love of truth. 
The calm, dispassionate and argumentative 
manner in which Prometuevs and Puito have 
proved the falsity of the christian religion, is 
calculated to convince every mind of a certain 
natural vigour of intellect, that may not have 
been too strongly impressed and prepossessed 
with the unnatural fables of the Jewish wri- 
tings. Their exertions to disrobe supersti- 
tion; toset it forth to the world‘in its naked 
deformity, I hope will result in the moral free- 
dom of many. Qh, that christians could see 
how they are imposed upon by education and 
faith, to believe in the reveries of a bungling 
‘set of scribblers, far inferior even to them- 
selves in many departments of knowledge. 
Yes, many christian writers far superior to 
them in style and beauty of illustration, are 
yet lauding their style of writing as nothing 
short of the divine, and a model of perfec- 
tion! There is now ‘in this very age, a living 
argument how absurd books get credence 
among men, inthe existence of the Mormon 
books; yet, they cannot see it, and treat the 
books of the Mormons as a quite harmless 
superstition, when it may in a few centuries, 
notwithstanding the light shed by science in 
this age, become as sacred as the New Testa- 
ment. Could christians see how they have 
been deluded by the Jewish writings which 
have kept them in ignorance of the laws of 
human nature, they would spurn them with a 
far greater contempt than they now do those 
of the philanthropists and philosophers. But 
they cannot help believing according as they 
are educated, unless their minds possessed a 
superior organization, which is the lot of but 
few. For, as PALMER, a correspondent of the 
Examiner suggests, if ideas are all that 
compose the mind, (and they are really all 
we are conscious of ) then an association of 
erroneous and unnatural ideas can only be cor- 
rected by receiving a stronger train of true 
and natural ideas, which the brains of the mil- 
lion are not sufficiently vigorous to receive 











when prepossessed by the habitual association 
of unnatural ones. 

As society is now organized, the great mul- 
titude of mankind must have nearly their 
whole time occupied in procuring a precarious 
subsistence, and the few in keeping their over- 
grown wealth from wasting, which must tend to 
excite the desire for property asthe predomi- 
nating one. Hence, the cold indifference they 
exhibit from the absence of the desire of so- 
ciety, knowledge and truth; and the entire de- 
pendence upon the exertions of the few phi- 
lanthropists in reforming mankind. This truth 
has been strikingly exemplified in the dissem- 
ination of liberal principles in the United 


|States, by Mr. Robert Owen, his son Robert 


Dale Owen, Mrs. Frances Wright Darusmont 
and Mr. George Houston. To their writings 
and lectures, together with those of several 
other eminent liberalists of our day, we aie in- 
debted for much o° the religious tolerance and 
liberty we now enjoy. When they commenced 
their labors in this couatry, there was not a 
single liberal paper, press, or book store, in the 
United States: now we can number many of 
each. 

Among those who have labored among us, 
Mrs. Francis Wright Darusmont stands con- 
spicuous for philanthrophy and originality of 
views. She does not stop at opposing the evils 
of religions and governinents, as is the case 
with too many Free Enquirers; but would in- 
terpose a medium of reform also. She is 
almost the only female philosopher of our 
age. She is entitled to the highest adiniration 
that this age is capable of feeling. But among 
them all, I conceive that Mr. Robert Owen 
may be considered foremost in philanthrophy, 
philosophy, genius, and grandeur of views. 
He is really at the head of’ the philanthropists 
of the nineteenth century. He does not con- 
fine himself to pointing out the absurdities of 
the christian religion merely—he doesit chiefly 
by unfolding the laws of human nature. He 
soars with a moral sublimity into a higher re- 
gion of philosophy. He does not show the 
causes of the evils that effect mankind onlv, 
but he points out their remedy. Voltaire, 
Volney, Hume, Paine and others, have traced 
error only to religions and governments. 
Even thegreat Mirabeau, or properly Holbach, 
who does every thing the human intellect could 
do, with the materials he had, soars in vain 
from the discovery of every source of error, 
and recoils upon religion and government, as the 
cause of itall. It is to the origin and genius of 
Mr. Robert Owen that we are indebted for the 
discovery that the ; rivate prope r:y system, and 
the free-will doctrines, are among the princi- 
pal eauses of the evils, so destructive to the 
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happiness of mankind. [tis to him that we} then see less suffering and less neglected werit. 
are indebted for the elucidation of the truth,; We would then see knowledge and acience 
that the character of man is formed for him! more generally enceuraged. We would not 
by the surrounding circumstances, modified | then see stupidity and misanthrophy, persecut- 


only by the difference of the organization of jing genius and philanthrophy. 


his brain. But the truths he has developed | 
are too newly unfolded to be understood by | 
those trained in the erroneous motives that! 
constitute the learning of the aze. So long) 
doer it take for newly developed truths to be | 
received and appreciated by the multitude. | 
Their merit can only be properly understood | 
by another generation. Those who are now | 
paying such devotion to the tombs of many 
of the worthies of antiquity, are little aware 
that there now !ives in the world, a man, far 
more entitled to thei: admi-ation, and whose 
services wil far more entitlehim to the venera- 
tien of after ages. But it is certain that, | 
though human beings are very neglectful of 
merit when incaprciiated to receive it; yet, 
when they become sensible of it, they never 
fail to reward it with the highest admiration 
and gratitude—even to excess. Posterity must 
blush at the ignorance of our age, and at the) 
neglect shown by us towards one of the great- | 
est reformers that ever blessed mankind. How } 
small in comparison are the reformations of | 
the Lilliputian legislatures of the earth. to the | 
entire reform propose’ by Mr. Owen! Witness | 
the effect of monopclizing institutions in| 
Europe. See how the modern improveinents | 
in labor-saving machinery (by being in the 
power of rich capitalists oniy,) have thrown 
the great body of the laboring community out 
of employment and the means of subsistence. 
Mr. O sen is now actively engaged in London 
instructing them how to act in self-defence | 
against the monopolizing aristocracy. He is | 
showing them how to exchange their fabrics 
with each other atthe cost of production, and | 
to substitute a new species of currency—that | 
of labor notes. And he is likely to have the 
gratification of seeing the general success of 
his plans, and the adoption of his principles, 
before his life is ended. Christendom has 
been able to discover that he is only ‘‘a good- 
natured well meaning man.” This, they cou'd 
not avoid perceiving in his amiable behaviour 
in controversy, and in his acts of munificence, 
which strike their senses with tangibility. 
They think him visionary; but so far from 
being visionary he is the most matter-of-fact 
man upon earth. Oh, that mein could he- 
come intelligent enough, when they are con- 
demning the opinions of others, to suspect 
that the fault may be in their own minds. 
This would dispose them to self-examination, 
and make them liberal towards those whose 
views they may not comprehend. We would) 











JUSTITIA. 


For the Western Examiner. 
NIGHT.—a rorm. 

(Continued from page 125 ) 
‘‘Man, thou hast called us, and we answer thee. 
Thou surrowest to see mankind bow down, 
And quake before the withering inftuence 
Of many a monstrous creed, which grasping men, 
Tyrants and priests, have shaped within the dark 
And feartul caverns of their own base hearts.-— 
Thou sorrowest to see men still grope on 
In slavishness and dread, hiding their eyes 
From the keen gaze of truth, and hoarding up 
The hideous imaginings of error 
Within their minds--and sorrowing thon dost well. 
For many an age we overlook the earth, -- 
Its cloud-crown'd mountuins, its imperial sea, 
Its rushing rivers, and its tideless lakes, 
Its shapes of fear or beauty;--we have watched, 
As doth the mother o’er her sleeping child, 
Over the living and eternal earth, 
And all her fleeting multitudinous sons :-- 
And we have seen--Wo! Wo!—~a hundred creeds, 
Casting like dark eclipses, o’er the earth 
Thzir lurid shadow :—we have seen them rise 
Like infant giants from their cradle, calm, 
And meek, and mild--all peace and gentleness-- 


. Till, nurtured with the blood of human hearts, 


And tears and groans, they have increased and grown, 
And overwhe'med the earth and built their thrones 
Upon the shattered happiness of man. 
All creeds and all religions are ihe brood 
And progeny, of darkling ignorance-- 
Although each tyrannous and cunning priest 
Calls kis the work of that Alimighty wisdom, 
And thateternal spirit they call ‘‘God’’-—- 
And cloaks with specious names the !othesome spawn, 
Born of barbarian ignorance, and nureed 
By Pride 2nd Tyranny and Indolence. 
Thera was atime when man had ‘ormed no creed. 
His rude, rough thoughts had net yet learnod to clothe 
Themselves in beautiful and brilliant sounds. 
His language was a few brief, babbling words, 
Like the New Hollander’s or Hottentot’s. 
His home, the woods--his food, the simple roots, 
And the fresh earnings of the chase--his drink, 
The elemental Jiquid of the brook-- 
His bed, the grass and leaves--his roof, the Heaven, 
With all its thousand kingly stars. 
Then man was happy.—Could he have become 
Wise as he is-—-nor plunged, with blinded eyes, 
Into the error which is joined with truth, 
Almost inseparably, still might we 
Have looked upon a happy eurth---’ tis vain! 
It isa Jaw of nature, which results 
From the fixed combination of her parts, 
From her self-given Jaws, and innate spirit 
That ignorance when acted on by fear, 
By terror and delight, should change itself 
To superstition and a wild belief 
In supernatural agents. 
When the Earthquake came, 
And rocked the quivering earth, and shook the moun- 
tains 
From their foundations into the deep sea, 
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With boundless ruin---whei the caverns gaped 
And closed again, swallowing grey forests up--- 
And the wild avalanche came leaping down 
From his cold throne like a destroying king;--- 
Then, a3 ’twas far beyond their simple ken, 
hey bowed before the unknown Earthquake-power, 
And made a God, and trembled with the faith.--- 
When the strong whirlwind rent the rocks away, 
And dashed the tal! trees, splintered to the ground, 
And waked the sea to fury---then they saw, 
With superstition’s eye, the !ind-Ged pass. 
Yo simple fear and ignorance did create 
The first religion---a!] the elements, 
That beat upon man’s unprotected head, 
Swayed by a power that he could not control, 
He looked upon es Gods.”’ 
PROMETHEUS. 
( To be continued. ) 
eieiesinintin <n titania 
Horrio! Most Horriser!! 
ALARMING STATE OF SOCIETY FROM THE PRE- 


VALENCE OF INFIDeLiry!!! 


The August number of the Unirartan, a 
peper published at Boston, Cambridge, and 
Waltham, Mass., contains an article under the 
imposing heading: ‘* Means of providing the 
cure and preventing the spread of Infidelity.”’ 
The writer, after describing a very incorrigible 
species of the ‘‘malady,” thus proceeds:— 

“That such infidelity as this prevails in 
modern society to some considerable extent we 
fear, principally from two circumstances, a- 
mong others of less importance. First, from 
an unusual intimacy presented in these days 
between infidelity and vice. The most hopeful 
comparison of former times with the present must, 
we think, convince us of this,” &c. &c. 

We have italicised the last scutence in the 
foregoing extract, for the purpose of letter 
comparing it with another, from the January 
number of the same work, and in this manner 











imisrepretation ;~-he, taking at premium value 
he statement of the Reverend and veracious 
(Robert Hall, could not be mistaken: so we 
‘must concede to him the correctness of the 
charge, and allow infidelity to have been the 
sole cause and prime mover of all the anarchy 
and crime which disgraced France at the mem. ~ 
iorable period. of her first revolution. And 
now take the statement of the second writer 
(in order of time). Infidelity, according to 
him, has been going on from age to age, until 
those who embrace it havearrived ata degree 
iof moral turpitude never before surpassed in 
any age! Need we wonder then that the world 
at large, but more especially the Reverend 
‘clergy, whose heads, we are told, were once 
‘treated with so little ceremony by the votaries 
of infidelity—is it wonderful that alarm should 
generally pervade the ranks of the faithful, 
while the times present an aspect so alarming; 
or that every possible means should be set in 
requisition, ** providing the cure and preven- 
ting the spread of infidelity?” We think not 
—but it dees seem to us wonderful, that the 
horrid state of affairs at which we have arrived, 
should not, ia horrid details, put on a degree 
of tangibility. It has now been some six or 
eight months since the following ** notice,” as 
the precursor of a series of **Letters to Unbe- 
lievers,” appeared in the Unitarian; but unfor- 
tunately for the cause of religion, no one it 
seems has ! een able te advance the least affir- 
mative testimony relative to the dangerous ten- 
dency of infidelity, in any one of the particu- 
lars required, 

| Jn order to accomplish the greatest possi- 
ble good, I wish to present to the public an 
array of facts on this important subject. 1 


showing our brother infidels what an intolera- would, therefore, earnestly request the friends 
ble set of ruffians thev are! Here it is; the of truth and religion to furnish me with accu- 
writer is charging upon infidelity the horrors of rate and well attested accounts of the con- 
the French Revolution: ‘version of unbelievers, carefully inentioning 
** We all know how completely infidelity de- names, places, dates, means of conversion, 
luged France toward the close of the last cen- and all interesting particulars. I would also 
tury. The priests were banished or guillotined, request them to send me correct and well au- 
the churches closed, the sabbath voted out of thenticated statements respecting the influence 
existence by the great assembly of the nation, of infidelity on individuals, families and com- 
and prayers offered and hymns sung to the munities, stating the vices to which it has led, 
statue of liberty, in mockery of the supreme |the wretchedness it has produced, the instances 
Divinity, while rivers of blood rolled down the in which it has terminated in ruin, misery, or 
streets of Paris at the bidding of men who lit- suicide. I must ask every writer to put his 
erally trampled upon the cross.” name to his communications, and leave me at 
And all this, recollect reader, nothing to be liberty to use the materials thus furnished, in 
compared to the infidelity of our times! It is the manner I shall deem most conducive to 
not our business to enquire whether to infideli- public good. : . 
BERNARD WHITVAN.” 


ty, or to the thwarted efforts of kingcraft and 
priesteraft combined, this waste of human life, Should any of our religious friends in the 


is to be justly attribu:ed—sufficient is it that West, where it is sa'd every other man is an 
the writer attributes it to infidelity. We might infidel, be able to afford Br. Whitman infor- 
be aceused of prejudice; or perhaps of wilfall mation of a satisfactory kind, relative to the 
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foregoing queries, we think it their duty spec 

ily to attend to the matter. We paraaives 
could furnish him with a respectable list of 
cases, but in the production of these, infidelity 
had no part. 





(G** Tue Bacuetors’ Jovrnar,” is the 
title of a new literary semi-month!y, to be pub- 
lished at Little Rock, Ark., ““By Four or us.” 
Subscription price for six months, One Dollar; 
paya:'le on receipt of the second number. 
Orders for the work to be forwarded to the 
publisher, John Steele, Esq., Little Rock. 
Judging from the specimen number of the 
Journal, we can confidently bespeak for those 
who may be induced to subscribe, a rich lite- 
rary treat. We wish “ Tae Four” all imagin- 
able success in their undertaking, for their 
“Journal” is jast the thing of which we have 
long stood in need. May it prosper. 





(GP * Ephraim’s” five communications are | 
at hand. What shall we do with them? Did 
he intend them for publication? 





0G” We would again remind a number of! 


our patroas that they have not yet complied | 
with our terms of payment—which were in 
advance. One Dollar and Fifty Cents may 
seem but a trifle to them, individually, but of 
a verity it tells when multiplied by two hun- 
dred—ihe number, or nearly so, of those who 
have not yet paid us. We hope that we shal! 
not again have to complain. 





From the Unitarian. 
MALCOLM AND WITCHCRAFT. 

lo Malcolm’s ** Dictionary of the Biile,” under 
the article Witch, there is the following sen- 
tence :—** That such persons,” that is, witches, 
‘‘ have been found among men is abundantly 
plain from Scripture ;” and in proof of this as- 
sertion he points to several passages which it is 
the object of this article to notice. We did not 
suppose, however, that any person of any lite- 
rary eminence would, atthe present day,defend 
the doctrince of witchcrafi, though the expres- 
sion occurs several times in the common version 
of the Bible. A witch, in the common accep- 
tation of the term, we suppose to mean one who 
has connexion with some evil, invisible power. 
This supers:ition was popular at the time our 
present version of the Bible was made; it is not, 
therefore, surprising that phraseology f:vouring 
this notion should have been used by the trans- 
lators, in rendering certain words rather of a 
vague meaning, especially when it is borae in 
mini that king James, their patron, was a firm 
believer in the doctrine of witchcraft. It has 
beep a great misfortuus both to religion aud 


per earn an AO PTSD 
1+} tiamanity, that this word ever found a place in 
pone En, wish Bible. As it is stated in Exedus, 
ithap, xxii, 18, accordingt» the com: Gon version, 
ae Phoushalt not suffera witch to live! “ignorant 


ecute capital punishment on those who weré 
deemed guilty of this supposed crime, and the 
result has beea thet many innocent persons 
|both in this couutry and Burope have lost their 
lives, But we ventureto affirm that there is no 
passage tn the Bible that can be said to give the 
|least support to this superstiions notion, 

The Greek version of the Old Testament, 
which was made by learned Jews about 200 
years before the Christian era, and which was 
used by Christ and the apostles, as their quota- 
tiona trom it evidently show, may he consider- 
ed a valuable commentary on those ancient 
| Scriptures, and enable us to arrive at the correct 
meaning of those passages in which the words 
Witch aad Witchcraft are found. The word 
translated Witch is in Greek a medical term, 
from which our English word, Pharmacy, 1s 
derived, [i literally means a 4 mtxer of drugs. 
'Hience the term is applied to that class of m- 
posters called necromancers, sorcerers, and 
‘jug gglers, who practised incantations by the use 
of drugs and other deceptive arts, to impose on 
the credulous multitude, Thus the passage in 





than this: “ Thou shal) not protect sorcerers.” 
This word occurs again ii Deuteronomy, xviii, 
10, in connexion with another, which is usually 
translated “having a familiar epirit,” but which 
in the Greek means one that has the wonderful 
faculty of speaking from the chest, literally, 
A belly-speaker, or, in the language of the pre- 
sentday, A ventriloquist. Such was the woman 
of Endor whom Saul consulted, She is said to 
have had a familiar spirit, which led the trans- 
lators to pronounce her a witch, a8 appears 
from the caption of the chapter. Hence we 
hear so much of the witch of Endor, The 
passage noticed in Deuteronomy is in the Greek 
version as fullows: “ Let there not be found 
among you any one—who practiseth divina- 

tions, or consulteth omens or augurv, or maketh 
use of drugs to practise incantation, or a belly- 

speaker, or an astrologer, or a necromancer; 
for every one who practiseth such things is an 
abomination to the Lord thy God.” This we 
believe to be the true meaning of the passage, 
and it will be readily perceived how little sup- 
portit gives to the doctrine of witchcraft, 

The word Witcheraft occurs several times, 
and in Galatians v.20, it is reckoned among 
‘she works of the flesh.’ The word rendered 
Witchcraft is a derivative from the one which 








isin the English version rendered Witch, and 


moans the art of practising incantations, or 


and bigoted men have claimed a warrai at to eXx-, 


Exodus already noticed means nothing more 
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sleight of hand, an art which the Jews were jwar into the churches, to be consecrated at « 
taught to regard as odious and itomoral ; hence |polluted altar, and an Auto-de-se to crown the 
the Jewish fawgiver and succeeding prophets |whole.-— Pigott. 

spoke against those who practised it, with un- | _—_——— 

imeasured severity. It wasau art derived from; Tomb.—A certain, and, I believe, the only 
the heathen, which was another circumstance jasyluin for mortals, from the tyranny and op- 
why lhe Jews were to regard it with so great pression of kings; and the depravity, hypocri- 
aversion. Thereis no evidence that those who sy, and intolerance of priests! When | pass by 
were instructed in this art were supernaturally ja burial place, I think I see engraved upon 
gifted, or that they knew or practised any thing every tomb stone, ‘Come unto me, all ye that 


which is any-wise akin to what in later times 
has been ignorantly and superstitiously called 


Witchcraft. P. SMITH, Jn. 





A certain preacher having changed his reli- 
gion was much blamed by his friends for deser- 
ting them. ‘Toexcuse himself, he said he had 
seven reasons—and being asked what they 
were, replied, ‘a wife and six children.” 





Scientific and Theological.—The following 
dialogue is said to have ta':on place between 
two negroes is the enclosure on Federal Hill, 


last Monday afternoon, during the process of 


inflating Mr. Ash’s balloon. 

Jake. Golly!—Sam, how do you do? How 
you do? How you gitin? I thought they admit 
ou ob complexion. 

jam. How I gitin? Lorv! Icum in as seien- 
tipic gepleman. 

Jake. How dat? You never been through 
college. 

Sam. No—but! stir up de iron and vitriol, 
and hammers down the ice for Massa Durant 
when he go up. How you get in, Jake? 

Jake. Oh, [cum as one ob de reberand 
clergy: I sweep out de church.—Balt. Visiter. 


Indian Paradise.—Red Jacket took part 
with the Americans in the war of 1812, and be- 
coming attached to a Colonel, who was order- 
ed on a distant service, took his farewell of him 
in the following speech : 

** Brother, I hear you are going to a place 
called governor’s Island. I hope you will be 
a governor yourself. I understand you white 
people think children a great blessing, I hope 

ou may have a thousand. And above all, | 
ope, wherever you go, you may never find 
whiskey more than two shillings a quart.” 





Te Deum.---A hymn of praise and thanksgiving 
offered up by Christians to the God of Peace, 
in celebration of those massacres called victo- 
ties, J have studied the English people thor- 
oughly, and I verily believe they are very ra- 
pidly indeed merging towards poyerys nor 
should I be astonished to see the English 
church a real church militant, its priests at the 
begd of armies carrying the bloedy banners of 


Nabor, and 1 will give you rest.” 
ei 
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every month, at the low price of One Dollar 
ind Fifty Cents per annum, payable in ad- 
vance, 

(Agents, or others, by forwarding $10, 
will be entitled to eight copies. 

(The friends of liberal principles through- 
nit the Union, are respectfully requested to 
.ccept the Agency of this paper, and sid us in 
orocuring subacribers, 











